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tions without reservations. His election pleased
him as his first "national experience," but he
took it as his final rung on the ladder (Autobi-
ography, p. 172).

As vice-president Coolidge profited by being
the antithesis of Harding, his caution, thrift,
shrewdness, and public taciturnity contrasting
with the President's gullibility, talkativeness, and
geniality. He was expected to do nothing, and
he met the expectation. At Harding's suggestion,
he attended cabinet meetings, but seldom partici-
pated in discussion. As presiding officer of the
Senate he showed a colorless impartiality. He
attended numerous dinners, but seldom exhibited
his dry wit; his few speeches had no significance.
On the whole he found his office boring. He had
both personal and political enemies in Massachu-
setts, where some petty and vengeful acts were
remembered against him, and he believed they
were trying to shelve him. His letters of the
period have a note of suspicion, irritation, and
discouragement (Fuess, pp. 302, 303). It is un-
certain how much he knew of the corruption and
scandal rife in the administration; it is certain he
said nothing about what he did know. He could
have done nothing to check it, and did not regard
rebuke as his duty. August of 1923 found him at
Plymouth, Vt, for a vacation, reading and per-
forming minor farm tasks. Shortly after midnight
on Aug. 3 messengers from Ludlow knocked with
the news of Harding's death. Coolidge dressed,
prayed, and, descending to the plain living-room,
by the light of two kerosene lamps took the oath
of office administered by his father. Asked later
what he thought when he came so unexpectedly
to the Presidency, he replied: "I thought I could
swing it" (Fuess, p. 311).

Coolidge's advent to power was temporary
salvation for the Republican party, which might
have been undone by the swift exposure of the
corrupt oil leases and other scandals under Hard-
ing. He took over the Harding cabinet, three
members of which, Andrew Mellon, James J.
Davis, and Harry N. New, remained with him
to the end, and Herbert Hoover until his nom-
ination for the presidency. He shortly made Bas-
com Slemp, a Virginia politician and former
congressman who knew his way about Washing-
ton, his secretary. For months his position on
the oil scandals was one of cautious immobility;
he regarded the Senate investigators as trouble-
makers, and after a fierce quarrel in the White
House between Senator Borah and Attorney-
General Daugherty, temporarily retained Daugh-
erty (White, pp. 268, 269). But early in 1924 he
appointed Atlee Pomerene and Owen J. Roberts
as special counsel to investigate the leases and
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prosecute malefactors; he gladly accepted the
resignation of Edwin Denby [q.v.1], secretary of
the navy; and when Daugherty refused to give
the Senate investigators certain papers, he de-
manded the attorney-general's resignation. Har-
lan F. Stone was appointed to the vacant post.
Meanwhile, in December 1923, Coolidge had
offered Congress a program of some thirty items
of suggested legislation, chiefly inherited from
Harding. Few were passed. Congress set aside
the Mellon plan for taxation recommended by
the President and voted a compromise bill, which
he signed with disapproving words. It passed
over his veto an Adjusted Compensation Act
which placed an ultimate burden of about three
and a half billions on the country and wrecked
his economy plans. When the President urged ad-
herence to the World Court, the Senate foreign
relations committee insisted upon stipulations
which he acidly termed "unworthy of America"
(Fuess, p. 342). The only substantial achieve-
ment of Congress in this session was the enact-
ment of the Rogers Act to reorganize the diplo-
matic and consular service, a reform which owed
nothing to Coolidge.

In the campaign of 1924 Coolidge played a
passive and colorless part. His outward virtues
were so popular that any other Republican nom-
inee was unthinkable. The country saw in him
an embodiment of thrift, caution, honesty, indus-
try, and homely sagacity which was in refreshing
contrast to the materialistic, extravagant, and
unprincipled tone of the times. Few perceived
that his devotion to a frugal scale of life, per-
sonal and governmental, was combined with ex-
traordinary deference to big business; that his
democracy was purely superficial, imposed by
early training and not based upon philosophic
conviction; and that his plain blunt ways implied
no real sympathy with suffering farmers, miners,
or textile workers. Few lamented his lack of
imagination or his total want of leadership, for
the dominant elements in the national life were
content to mark time; few deplored his deficien-
cies in idealism, for the country was in reaction
against its wartime fervor. He was nominated
on the first ballot against negligible opposition.
The platform, which emphasized economy, tax
reduction, a protective tariff, a strong merchant
marine, and strictly limited aid to farmers, ex-
pressed his own ideas. In the three-cornered
campaign his strength in the East and Middle
West made victory certain. He received a popu-
lar vote of 15,725,000 against 8,380,000 for John
W. Davis and 4,822,000 for Robert M. La Follette
\_q.v.~\; in the electoral college, 379 votes against
139 for Davis and 13 for La Follette.
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